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JOHN BROADFOOT AND OTHER 
ANOMALIES. 


Hoxest John Broadfoot, house-painter in a certain 
city not far from where we write, was the son of a 
worthless pair who kept a mean tavern. Reared 
amidst scenes of low debauchery, with scarcely any 
school-learning or other tuition—above all, with the 
reverse of worthy example from his parents, he never- 
theless was a good boy from the beginning. Through his 
excellent conduct and prepossessing manners, he was 
recommended to an apprenticeship, in which his course 
from the first was upward. With no apparent diffi- 
culty, and solely by his own merits, he rose to his 
present position as a respectable citizen, in which he 
is enabled to be the friend of many such poor boys as 
he himself once was. We pass John’s shop every day, 
and never without thinking of him as a curious moral 
phenomenon, and a little of an anomaly to the believers 
in the omnipotence of education. Yet his is, after all, 
an everyday history. The world is full of people of 
good station and repute, who ought to have been still 
herding with the vile, if their destiny had been to be 
determined by the educational conditions of their early 
years. 

On the other hand, it is a common remark, that 
young men reared in what appear the most favourable 
idst scenes of industry, surrounded 
by relatives of the greatest worth, and with nothing 
like bad example ever set before them, do not always 
realise the hopes formed of them. The son of the 
pious clergyman falls into reckless habits—the child 
of the self-raised man of industry becomes an idler. 
The careful nurture and instruction of years seems 
to have made no permanent impression. A ‘good 
education,’ or what is so called, appears as thrown 
away. The favoured youth sinks in the social scale 
from the moment he is intrusted with his own inte- 
rests. In conformity with this observation, is one often 
made regarding the leading men in our large mercan- 
tile communities. They are not, in general, the well- 
educated sons of men of their own class, but a select 
band of the children of an inferior grade, imperfectly 
educated, indebted mainly to innate energy and a 
self-sustaining steadiness for the positions they have 
attained. Their sons are all at good schools; but 
how many of the number can be expected, from any 
tule of experience, to advance by that means to a 
better place than that of their fathers, or even to keep 
on the same level ? 

From these facts of society—for such they are—we 
do not see what can be inferred, but that education is 
not quite so certain a beneficial agent as many people 


cir 


suppose. Much power it doubtless has; but there are 
some things beyond its boasted efficacy. Nature still 
keeps much of the affair in her own hand. He whom 
she has appointed to be a dunce, will never be bright- 
ened up into a clever man. Those in whom she has 
implanted fine moral tendencies, will carry themselves 
unsullied through scenes of depravity ; natural talent 
will force its way through all imaginable difficulties ; 
and those to whom these better gifts are denied will 
sink, in spite of all mere external sustainments. 

One of the favourite ideas of our age is, that the 
cultivation of the fine arts is a powerful means of 
raising and refining a nation. We do not dispute 
it. One cannot doubt that a custom of beholding 
beautiful pictures and statues is, generally speaking, 
calculated to have an ennobling effect on human 
nature. Yet there are strange anomalies connected 
with the subject. The external life of artists is not 
remarked to be pure and noble beyond that of other 
men. One of the filthiest ménages that we ever heard 
described, was that of a Roman painter, noted for the 
beautiful forms he introduced into his works. We 
think we have known several dilettanti—possessors of 
fine collections of modern art—who were what would 
be called coarse men, weak men, or men of sordid 
mind. It seems difficult to reconcile these facts with 
the general proposition; and some may be inclined to 
repel them, or to dispute their bearing on the subject. 
Yet, are they not in conformity with other things gene- 
rally remarked, and of which no one disputes the truth? 
To preach one thing and practise another is no novelty 
in the world. To theorise in farming, and have fields 
all the time full of weeds, is such a conjuncture as 
surprises nobody. As to the condition of the shoes 
of the shoemaker’s wife and children, the proverb is 
somewhat musty. Perhaps the solution of the mystery 
lies in the tendency of all tastes to become engrossing. 
The artist may be so rapt in his fine conceptions as 
to neglect the many other things that go to the forma- 
tion of a noble and elevated life. The dilettante may 
have allowed his desire of collecting to become a 
passion of his lower nature, rather than a solace and 
a purification to his higher feelings. If the man of | 
genius works mainly for admiration, and the collector 
spends only for the sake of the éclat of possession, 
what are we to expect of them ? 

It will seem a dreadful heresy, yet we feel con- 
vinced that some of the expectations formed regarding 
the effect of education even on the life and conduct of 
nations, are liable to disappointment. It must civilise ; 
it must tend to advance the material and moral condi- 
tions of a people. But when we look at the many other 
circumstances affecting the condition and progress of 
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nations, we shall see reason somewhat to moderate our 
hopes even from this powerful agent. A people may 
be under a centralising government, tending to keep 
them in perpetual pupilage, and thus a liberal educa- 
tion may fail to give them energy. A people may be 
thinly scattered over a poor soil; and thus, while 
perhaps inspired by education with literary tastes, 
may remain from age to age poor and depressed. An 
unusually superstitious form of religion may repress 
the higher intellectual faculties of a people, and make 
schools and universities of little avail. On the other 
hand, there is a civilisation independent of education. 
In England, for example, where the mass of the people 
have heretofore been nearly altogether uninstructed, 
and in the daily life of the nation, is 
tland has a more instructed people; but 
civilisation, and which was, at the accession of the 


in the days of Henry VIII. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, with more knowledge among individuals, the 
general tone of national life is there on a lower 
key. Mobs are fiercer; peculiar opinions are enter- 
tained with more rancour and intolerance; there is 
less meekness in social life. So in America, it is seen 
that a progress is making in keenness of intelligence, 
in mental activity, and in the popular power of 
resolving new elements into what may be called 
organic nationality, such as mere school-instruction 
could not create, and which must be attributed 
mainly, we apprehend, to the effect of that system of 
self-d and self-management which is of the 
essence of republican institutions. 

We do not of course mean by these observations to 
discourage those worthy men who are endeavouring to 
promote a more general diffusion of education amongst 
our millions. Far from it. We believe that, every- 
where, other circumstances being equal, education will 
prove a means of advancing the moral and intellectual 
growth of nations. Sometimes, however, a good cause 
is damaged by the disappointment of unreasonable 
hopes which have been formed regarding it. We 
merely wish to guard the friends of education against 
this possible evil. 


THE FUR-HUNTERS OF THE FAR 
WEST. 


Tue history of the various companies that have been 
formed at different times for promoting the fur-trade 
in the west and north-western regions of America, is 
a history of adventure and peril, and introduces us to 
scenes of wild and savage life which are eminently 
interesting, from the contrast they present to our pre- 
vailing civilisation. Sitting at home in our comfortable 
arm-chairs, by cozy firesides, or in leafy summer-arbours, 
surrounded by all the conveniences of an advanced 
condition of society, it is pleasant to read of the hard- 
ships and successes of those enterprising persons who 
have pushed their way into the wilderness for purposes 
of traffic or discovery. Everything, in fact, that has 
been done by man in the face of difficulties, recom- 
mends itself to human consideration, and is calculated 
to attract both the curiosity and the sympathy of other 
men. We presume, therefore, that this slight notice of 


achievements of the fur-hunters in the Oregon Terri- 
tory, and some of the parts adjacent, will be generally 
acceptable to our readers.* The author, Mr Alexander 
Ross, having spent the last forty-four years of his 
life in the Indian territories of North America, has 
had the amplest opportunities for observing what- 
ever is noteworthy and peculiar in the state and 
circumstances of those countries ; and the mass of infor- 
mation he has collected, and here presents to our 
attention, is such as has been hitherto almost wholly 
unattainable. In 1849, he published a narrative of his 
adventures while in the service of the Pacific Fur 
Company, which, after a few years of vigorous activity, 
became merged in the North-west Company, into whose 
service he subsequently entered. This latter company, 
in turn, has been absorbed by the larger and longer 


‘established Hudson Bay Company, to which, also, 


Mr Ross was induced to transfer his services. Since 
the year 1825, he has held an appointment at the 
Red River Settlement; so that it will be seen his 
recollections of Indian-life and fur-hunting mostly refer 
to events anterior to that date. They are, however, 
quite as novel and entertaining as if they belonged 
to the present year; and though we are informed that 
the aboriginal tribes are fast disappearing, and the 
fur-trade has almost perished, what Mr Ross has 
written and related will always have a special and 
historical interest. 

With the commercial relations of the several com- 
panies we shall not here concern ourselves—extractable 
incidents and adventures, illustrative of Indian-life 
and of the fur-hunters’ pursuits, being more likely 
to be welcome to our readers, as they are also more 
than sufficiently abundant to occupy our contracted 
space. Though to some it might appear that the 
life of the fur-hunter, entailing a residence of years 
among savages in remote and dreary wilds, must of 
necessity be one of great unpleasantness, we are yet 
assured, that of the persons who have been engaged in 
it, few or none are known who did not afterwards look 
back with fond remembrance and regret on the scenes 
through which they passed—‘ preferring the difficulties 
and dangers of their former precarious but inde- 
pendent habits to all the boasted luxuries of polished 
society.’ The exciting nature of such a life is well 
exhibited in these volumes. If full of peril, it is also 
shewn to be full of action, and constantly diversified 
by incidents that are calculated to stir the blood 
and entertain the imagination. A man in such cir- 
cumstances is familiarised with events and things 
which are continually sharpening his wits, and adding 
something to his previous experience. He becomes 
ready at any day to go out into the woods on long 
journeys of discovery, depending for subsistence by the 
way on what he may chance to shoot; and thinks ‘no 
more of crossing the desert from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, in the most wild and unfrequented parts, than 
any other man in ordinary life would of crossing a 
country parish.’ Being always liable to danger, he is 
always as well as possible prepared for it, and escapes 
out of the most intricate of perplexities by means which 
often seem miraculous. It is not possible to give any 
adequate notion of so varied and irregular a kind of 
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|| thing remarkable in the way of incident, is faithfully 
| illustrative of a part of the fur-hunter’s vocation. It 
records the proceedings of what is called an ‘ 
ascertain the resources of some previously unknown 


As Mr Ross’s account occupies too 
much space for quotation in these pages, we must use 
compression in presenting it, without, however, omit- 
ting any significant particulars. 

}| The preparations made beforehand for these expedi- 
}| tions are usually inconsiderable ; ‘ because,’ says Mr 
Ross, ‘the ordinary routine of every day’s duty is as 
}| full of adventure and hardship as it could be on a 
voyage of discovery, even were it to the north pole. 
are available at the time ; and though these may differ 
somewhat, according to circumstances, the rank of the 
leader, or the extent of the 


vided with half-a-dozen pair of Indian shoes, a blanket 
to sleep in, ammunition, a small axe, a knife, a fire- 
steel, and an awl, together with some needles, 
and tobacco to smoke; all of which he had to 
on his back, and his gun on his shoulder.’ This 
constituted the whole of the travelling baggage, with 
the exception of a pint pot and a cooking-kettle. The 
equipment is the same in all such cases, be the journey 
for a week, a month, or a year. The party depended 
all the time on their guns for subsistence; and on 
the skins of the animals they might kill, for a further 
supply of clothes and shoes. 

The country through which they passed in the early 
part of the journey was covered with heavy timber, 
with here and there small open plains; but having 
clear bottom, it afforded tolerably good travelling. 
After some days, the timber became less abundant, 
and they proceeded for some distance over clear open 
ground. On the sixth day after starting, they came 
upon a small lake, on the margin of which they 
encamped for the night, Here they found two Indian 
families, subsisting on fish, roots, and berries, and seem- 
ing ‘in their wretched condition to live very comfortably 
and happily.’ One of the men belonging to these 

families, professing to have a perfect knowledge of the 
country through which the travellers had to pass, 
| volunteered to accompany them as guide; for which 
service Mr Ross promised to reward him with a 
blanket and some ammunition when they returned. 

They had hitherto travelled by the aid of the 


their guide, they now abandoned the instrument, and 
followed him without hesitation. Instead of leading 
them, as they in an easterly direction, the 
Indian bent his course northward for about sixty 
miles; when they reached a small stream, called 
Grisly-bear River, which they ascended for six days, 

‘until it became so narrow they could jump over it.’ 
While following this stream, they passed several beaver- 
lodges. ‘In many places, great trees had been cut 
down, and the course of the water stopped and formed 
into small lakes and ponds.’ In one place they 
‘counted forty-two trees cut down at the height of 
about eighteen inches from the root, within the 
compass of half an acre.’ It did not, however, prove 
@ very prolific beaver-country. A little further on, 


thread, | haggard. 


compass, but, having confidence in the knowledge of 


In of the thickets, as they passed along, the 
guide took them a little out of their way to shew them 
what is called a bear’s haunt or wintering-den, where 
that animal, according to Indian tradition, remains in 

a dark and secluded retreat, for months together, 
without food or nourishment. 


and winding of dente 


state from December to March. They never 
families, but always singly; and when they move out 
in the spring, they are very sleek and fat—a fact to 
which Mr Ross bears testimony from frequent observa- 
tion. But no sooner do they quit their winter-quarters, 
and begin to roam about, than they get poor and 
They are reported never to winter twice in 


carry | the same place. In their snug retreats, they are often 
without making 


discovered and killed by the Indians 
any resistance. 

Since they were joined by their guide, our explorers 
had travelled about 155 miles. Their road now lay a 
good deal among rugged cliffs; in descending which, 
one of the men cut his foot very badly, thereby detain- 
ing the party for nearly a whole day. The unfortunate 
man was so disabled, that they had almost made up 
their minds to leave him behind until their return; 
‘but,’ says Mr Ross, ‘as this step would have deprived 
us of another man to take care of him, we decided to 
keep together ; so we dragged him on along with us, and 
he soon recovered.’ After many days of rough jour- 
neying, they reached at length what the guide called 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains. ‘The ascent all 
along,’ remarks the author, ‘had been apparently so 
gradual, and the country so very rugged, with a broken 
and uneven surface, that we could observe no very 
perceptible difference in the height of the land until 
we came close under the brow of the dividing 
but there the difference was certainly striking. 
guide had led us to a considerable eminence some 


distance out of our way, from which, in looking back, 
we beheld the 


is, towards the mountains—the view was 
barred: an almost perpendicular front 
like a wall, and we stood 


five feet four inches in girth, four feet 
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westers for the quality of its birch-bark. ‘Everything 
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of the midnight hour: the scene 5h ge 
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erri- |/§}| prominent and ordinary phases. We will begin with one | the face of the country materially changed, being in 
rally | exhibiting the minimum of dangerous adventure ; but | general too rocky, hard, and flinty for the operations 
nder which, notwithstanding the accidental absence of any- | of those animals. Elks and deer were seen in great 
> his numbers, all extremely tame—a sure indication that 

has | they had seldom been disquieted. Mr Ross says 
| | toy ha never by 
a| civilised man. As a consequence, they were very 
an easily shot, and afforded the travellers a sufficiency 
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heard ; our own voices alone disturbed the universal 
silence. In all this extent of desert through which we 
had passed, not a human being was to be seen, nor the 
traces of any.’ 

They now began to retrace their steps, finding the 
country nowise available for fur-hunting purposes. 
The distance traversed by the route they followed did 
not exceed 420 miles; and could they have travelled in 
a direct line, it would scarcely have been more than 
half as much. We need not concern ourselves about 
their homeward journey, as nothing of much interest 


ing description represents what may be 
styled one side of the hunter’s life—perhaps the 
quietest and most favourable. We will glance next 
at a different picture, and see how the white men are 
sometimes apt to fare when their calling leads them 
among hostile tribes of Indians. Several years ago, the 
official dignitaries of the North-west Company decided 
on establishing a new fort or station near the confluence 
of the two great branches of the Columbia, as a more 
central situation for their operations than any they 
previously possessed in the Oregon. The name of 
this new position was Fort Nez Percés, and Mr Ross 
was appointed to take charge of it. With ninety- 
five effective men, and a very able associate named 
M‘Kenzie, he encamped one July day on the site 
pitched upon for the new establishment, and soon 
found himself engaged in a most difficult undertaking. 

The Nez Pereés Indians had had no previous com- 
munication with our fur-hunters, and could not, 
apparently, comprehend what object they could have 
in coming amongst them. Instead of advancing to 
meet the strangers on their arrival, they withdrew from 
their neighbourhood, as if with one accord, to their 
camp. ‘Not a friendly hand,’ says Mr Ross, ‘ was 
stretched out ; not the least joy, usual among Indians 
on such occasions, was testified, to invite or welcome 
our arrival. These ceremonies, though trifling in 
themselves, are a very good indication of the reception 
likely to be met with; and, in the present case, their 
total absence could only be considered very unfavour- 
able. They kept apart, sitting sulkily on mounds at 
a distance, wrapt in their robes of dignity, observing 
a studied indifference. Even the children maintained 
an attitude of reserve; and little copper-coloured 
bantlings were heard to say: ‘What do the white 
people want here? Are they going to kill more of our 
relations ?’—alluding to some former tragical occur- 
rences there, in which, however, the fur-hunters were 
not concerned. rs, again, would remark: ‘We 
must not go near them, because they will kill us.’ 
While all this was going on, the hunters kept a sharp 
look-out. The principal chief of the camp, instead 
of going to to them, walked round and round the crowd, 
urging the Indians to the observance of a non-inter- 
course, until, at least, the whites had made them 
presents. Hints were gradually given that ‘property’ 
would purchase a footing. 

The spot was totally barren of materials for building. 
These had to be collected elsewhere, and conducted by 
water from the distance of 100 miles. To ordinary 
minds, nothing seemed more wild or impracticable than 
the scheme of raising a fort in such a situation. The 
authorities, however, had formed their plans: it was 
decided that the country must be secured, the natives 

reconciled, buildings raised, furs collected, 


‘So,’ says Mr Ross, ‘on the dreaded spot we took up 
run every hazard, and brave every 
was 


not without attractions, ha’ 
picturesque variety. As quickly as timber could be 


means of a tributary stream, a peninsula at wee hy 
The work proceeded slowly; for the natives flocked 
about in very suspicious numbers, often coming through 
curiosity to see what was going on, yet not at all times 
shewing themselves too well disposed. The situation 
of the adventurers was the more irksome, as they 
depended for food on the success of trade, and on their 
standing well with the Indians. It was necessary to 
devise means to divert the attention and amuse thie 
curiosity of these people. As they were composed of 
different tribes, the seeds of dissension were artfully 
sown amongst them, to hold the balance equal, and to 
prevent anything like a general uniting against the 
settlers. Each tribe was led to imagine that it pos- 
sessed pre-eminence of consideration amongst the 
whites; ‘and though,’ adds Mr Ross, ‘they were as 
independent of us as we were the reverse of them, still 
they were taught to fancy that they could not do 
without us.’ 

Nevertheless, the Indians remained decidedly un- 
friendly, and their movements became alarming. They 
insisted on the strangers paying for the timber they 
were collecting; they prohibited them from hunting 
and from fishing; they affixed an exorbitant price of 
their own to every article of trade, and insulted any of 
the hands they met alone. At rm ig) as it seemed 
doubtful how affairs might terminate, all work was 
suspended. The whites stood on their guard; and 
an entire system of non-intercourse took place of ne- 
cessity ‘for five long summer-days.’ All the time they 
were on very short allowance: one night all hands 


went supperless to bed. The natives, meanwhile, were | 


mustering fast, plotting and planning. It seemed time 
to prepare for the chances of a contest. The hunters, 
therefore, having collected their numbers, consisting 
of twenty-five Canadians, thirty-two Owhyhees, and 
thirty-eight Iroquois, hastily constructed a temporary 
enclosure, and assumed a position of independence 
and defence. 

The natives were offered such terms as were given 
in other parts of the country. They might have the 
choice of cultivating a peaceable understanding with 
the whites, and thus profit by a friendly intercourse; 
or, neglecting this, they might expect vengeance for 
their obstinacy, and be ever after deprived of the 
benefits resulting from a trade established among 
them. Meantime, while the Indians were deliberating 
among themselves, the hunters were making every 
preparation for action. 

Arguments likely to be enforced at the gun’s muzzle 
were not to be withstood ; and the chiefs were induced 
to advance, to bring matters to an accommodation. 
They insisted, as a preliminary step, that the strangers 
should bestow a liberal present on the whole multitude 
of their followers, to reconcile them to the measure. 
All the property the whites had with them would 
have scarcely been a mite to each: the demand, there- 
fore, was peremptorily refused. As the whites shewed 
themselves firm and determined, the demands of the 
natives grew less and less; and at last they agreed to 
every condition proposed to them, and the whites were 
left to their discretion. A trade with the Indians was 
now opened, and went on briskly. The hunters went 
to their work as formerly, and for a time they enjoyed 
the comforts of tranquillity. 

The principal reason for the establishment of this 
post was the extension of the trade; consequently it 
was intended to be used as the base and outlook of 
new discoveries. It was accordingly ble to 
have an understanding with the chief tribes who at all 
seasons infested the most practicable passes in those 
parts of the country it was desired to penetrate, 
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ter- |i which was at present disturbed by the horrors of 
fort ||| war, With a view to effect this object, the chiefs and 
bia, || ff) wise men of the different tribes were called together. 
by On meeting, an endless round of ceremony took place 
ter.’ ||) among them, and a deal of discussion ; yet nothing 
ked could be finally settled on account of the absence of 
ugh one of the principal chiefs at the war, in the very 
mes ||) quarter the whites had their eye upon. It was not 
tion till after ten days’ waiting that this notable chief 
hey arrived. The name he bore was Tum-a-tap-um. But 
heir this august personage, instead of joining the assembled 
y to conclave to forward the business under deliberation, 
the || was too much taken up with his own concerns to 
d of trouble himself about anything else. Moreover, all 
ully ||) the great men sitting in council immediately deserted 
d to i their diplomatic functions to join the returned cham- 
the |i@ pion with his trophies of war, leaving the whites mere 
oe spectators awaiting their convenience. 
the For three days they had to wait until the Indians 
ahi had exhausted their songs of triumph, without obtaining 
still one single interview with the chief on whom they had 
t do placed so much confidence. ‘This war-party,’ says 
Mr Ross, ‘ was reported to us to consist of 480 men. 
hua They had a very imposing appearance on their arrival. 
They Their hideous yells, mangled prisoners, and bloody 
they sealps, together with their barbarous gestures, 
iting sented a sight truly savage.’ On the third day, the 
ce of war-celebrations being over, Turm-a-tap-um, mounted 
iy of on horseback, rode backwards and forwards round the 
med little camp of the Englishmen several times, without 
we expressing either approbation or disapproval of their 
and measures. Then dismounting, and drawing near 
r ne- jm with his men around him, he and they smoked 
they | some hundreds of pipes of the Englislimen’s tobacco. 
ands The ceremony of smoking being over, Mr Ross and 
were |/@ his friends had a long conversation with him on the 
time |/M@ subject of a general peace with all the tribes with 
ters, | whom he had been recently at war; but he was so 
sting | elated with his own exploits, and the success of his 
and late expedition, that he seemed not so warmly inte- 
weary rested in the cause of the whites as he was understood 
lence | to have formerly professed himself. He was very 
plausible, and full of professions of friendship; but 
ares it was soon observed that he was of an uncommonly 
2 the selfish disposition. He was always insisting on the 
with English lavishing their goods on his numerous train 
urse ; of followers; and the more he received, the more his 
for assurance increased, til! his demands grew absolutely 
the boundless. 
mong The principal natives, however, began to assemble 
ating together in groups; counselling and discussion went 
every on day and night; but as all savages delight in war, 
it was no easy matter to get them seriously to consider 
uzzle the question of peace. Nevertheless, it was so managed 
luced that they were all induced to meet again on the subject. 
ation. | Then spoke Tum-a-tap-um to the point. ‘If, said he, 
ngers | ‘we make peace, how shall I employ my young men? 
ritude They delight in nothing but war; and, besides, our 
asure. enemies, the Snakes, never observe a peace.’ Then 
would | turning round, ‘ Look,’ said he again, pointing to his 
marty slaves, scalps, and arms, ‘am I to throw all these 
news trophies away? Shall Tum-a-tap-um forget the glory 
of the MP of his forefathers, and become a woman?’ Then 
eed to | smother great war-chief got up, and inquired: ‘ Will 
} were | the whites, in opening a trade with our enemies, pro- 
18 WAS | mise not to give them guns or balls?’ Others spoke 
same to the same effect. The English tried to waive these 
oy remarks by expatiating on the blessings of peace and 
hi the comforts of trade; but several more meetings took 
f t it |Bf place before the desired object could be effected. 
utly i t ‘At length,’ in the words of Mr Ross, ‘a messenger 
ook of | came with notice that the chiefs were all of one mind, 
ble a and would present themselves ina short time. All our 
) af a people were placed under arms—nominally to honour 
heey their reception, but really to guard ourselves. By and 


by, the solemn train of chiefs, warriors, and “alias 


and 
our enclosure 
the number of fifty-six, a pe a place had been appro- 
priately fitted up for the occasion. ‘The most 
silence pervaded the whole, until the pipe of peace had 
six times performed the circle of the assembly. The 
scene was in the highest degree interesting. The 


delivered briefly, with judgment, and with candour, 
and to the same end. Satisfied with the answers and 


and a unanimous consent given for us to pass and 
repass unmolested. Then they threw down their war- 
garments into the midst of the circle, as if to say: 
“We have no further need of these garments.” This 
maneuvre had a double meaning: it was a broad hint 
for a new suit, as well as a peace-offering! The pipe of 
peace finally ratified the treaty. Then all shaking 
hands, 
friends, both parties apparently pleased with 
result.’ 

It was a condition of the treaty that the whites 


res, pre- | should use their influence to bring the Snake Indians 


to agree to the peace; without that, indeed, it would 
have been useless to themselves. ‘The only real 
object we had in view,’ says Mr Ross, ‘or the only 
result that could in reality be expected by the peace, 
was, that we might be enabled to go in and come out 
of the Snake country in safety, sheltered under the 
influence of its name. Nothing beyond this was ever 
contemplated on our part. All our mancuvres were 
governed by the policy of gain. Peace, in reality, 
was beyond our power.’ He considers a solid and 
permanent peace between two warlike savage nations 
as a thing totally impracticable. ‘They must either be 
civilised,’ he says, ‘or one of them extirpated; then 
there may be peace, but not till then.’ 

However, the sort of peace which was thus concluded 
served the present purposes of the fur-hunters, as it 
gave them the opportunity of undertaking an expedi- 
tion into the Snake territories, and of opening a trade 
in furs and other articles with those people. Had we 
space, we might describe some of the incidents attend- 
ing the expedition, many of which are interesting. 
The journey was arduous and difficult; and through 
the misconduct of some of the Indians attached to the 
English party, a number of accidents occurred upon 
the way—several strange Indians being shot, mixed up 
with a loss of men belonging to the expedition. But 
at length a tolerably good understanding was brought 
about among the Snakes, and the trade with them, 
particularly in its earlier stages, was very profitable. 
We may quote from Mr Ross a little on this subject: 

*The peace was no sooner concluded than a brisk 
trade in furs commenced. In their traffic, the most 
indifferent spectator could not but stare to see the 
Indians, chiefly War-are-ree-kas and Ban-at-tees 
[varieties of Snakes], bringing large garments of four 
or five beaver-skins each, such as they use during 
winter for warmth, and selling them for a knife 
or an awl; and other articles of the fur-kind in 
proportion. It was so with the Columbia Indians 
in our first years; but they soon learned the mystery 
of trade and their own interest; so will the Snakes, 
for they are not deficient in acuteness. Horses were 
purchased for an axe each; and country provisions, 
such as dried buffalo, were cheap. Our people might 
have loaded a seventy-four gun-ship with provisions, 
bought with buttons and rings. It was truly charac- 
teristic of Indian trading to see these people dispose 
of articles of real value so cheaply, while other articles 
of comparatively no value at all, at least in the 
estimation of the whites, were esteemed highly by 


great personages was seen to move from the camp in | 
matter was canvassed anew: nothing appeared to be . 
statements we _ given at sunset, peace _ 
themselves and the Snakes was decreed on the spot, 
| 
| 


or ochre out of any of their mystical 

the price was enormous; but a beaver- 

h twenty-five shillings in the English 

et, might have been purchased for a brass finger- 
scarcely worth a farthing. Beaver, or any kind 
, was of little or no value among these Indians, 
never having any traders for such articles among 
Nor could they conceive what our people wanted 
their old garments. “ Have not the whites,” asked 
one day, smiling, “much better garments 
ours?” Such garments, however, were not 
rous, and were only used the poorer sort. 
Shirry-dikas were all clothed in buffalo-robes 
dressed deer-skin; but no sooner had one and 

of them seen European articles, than they pro- 
mised to turn beaver-hunters: this disposition was of 
course encouraged by our people. Axes, knives, ammu- 
nition, beads, buttons, and rings, were the articles 
most in demand. Clothing was of no value: a knife 


of late years occasionally seen the whites.’ Mr Ross 
adds, in another place, that from these simple people a 
fine salmon could be bought for a needle, ten salmon 


: ‘I never experienced 

more anxiety and vexation than among these people. 
Not an hour of the day passed, but some insolent 
fellow, and frequently fifty at a time, interrupted us, 
and made us feel our unavoidable dependence on their 
caprice. “Give me a gun,” said one; “I want ammuni- 
tion,” said another; a third wanted a knife, a flint, or 
something else. Give to one, you must give to all. 
them, they immediately got angry, told us to 
their lands, and threatened to prevent our 
going about their duties..... A fellow raps at 
gate, calling out: “I want to trade;” when you 
is call, he laughs in your face, and has noth- 
short, they talk of nothing but war, 
but scalp-dancing, horse-racing, and 
; and when tired of these, idleness is their 
every little hill they are to be seen all 
ps, with a paper looking-glass in one 

a paint-brush in the other. Half their time 
the toilet, or in sauntering about our 


here compel us to conclude 
notice of Mr Ross’s entertaining narrative. The 
of incident and adventure it contains is far too 
fully exhibited in these pages. Much that 
the fur-hunter’s pursuits has been neces- 
passed over. esirous of learning more 
is peculiar avocation, and the varied changes 
chances that attend it, may be referred to the 
itself, which is one that may be commended for 
faithfulness of delineation and its general copious- 
of 


SER 


ness of manner which 


supplies for consideration, and for the pleasant genuine- 
pervades and brightens the 


THE MYSTERIOUS UPHOLSTERER. 


One evening, when I was a boy, which was a good 
many years ago, we were sitting in our front-shop 
watching the people as they went along the street in 
the summer twilight, some returning from a stroll into 


which, though trifling in 

their importance in a quiet 

things were then great to our 

though we can now look back 

seeming magnitude, I often feel with a kind of regret 
that really great events have less of interest for us 


. | now than the little ones had in former days. Then 


the setting-up of a new tradesman, the writing up of 
a new name over a shop-front, absorbed our thoughts 
and roused our enthusiasm far more effectually than 
the news of any coup d'état, or of finding a nugget, 
however big, could do now. 

There we sat, as I have said, enjoying the cool of 
the evening, the elders now and then exchanging a 
nod or friendly salute with a passing neighbour, when 
a dusty-footed tramp entered, limping wearily, as 
though he had walked far; and having looked round 
on the group, he accosted my father with the inquiry : 
‘Do you want an upholsterer, sir?’ 

The travel-worn appearance of the stranger was not 
at all in his favour, and he had to answer a few plain 
questions as to his capabilities; the upshot was, how- 
ever, that he was told he might come to work the 
next day. I can remember that a gleam of satisfaction 

across his face at the favourable result of his 
application; and as he turned from the door and went 
away to seek a night’s lodging, it seemed that he 
limped less heavily than before. 

During the interview, we kept our eyes fixed on 
the man with all the eager and searching curiosity of 
children; and before its close, we had taken note of 
whatever was obvious in his person or appearance. 


people | He had thick, black, bushy hair, dark features, and || 


rather a downcast look, which was not improved by a || 
tangled mass of whisker on either cheek. His hat || 
was much in want of nap, and his clothes were || 
decidedly the worse for wear, the white lining peeping 
out at one of his elbows. The thick coat of dust on 
his shoes shewed that he had walked far; and he was 
not overburdened with luggage, for the small bundle 
under his arm, tied up in a blue handkerchief, 
evidently contained little besides a spare shirt and his 
tack-hammer and straining-pincers. His appearance 
altogether was not in his favour, and my father said 
after he had left: ‘I didn’t much like his looks; but, 
poor fellow, it’s hard to be out of work.’ 

Our kitchen-window looked into the yard down 
which the hands went to the workshop, and here we 
youngsters watched for the arrival of the ‘new man’ 
the next morning. He came just after breakfast ; and 
as the cry went round: ‘There he is! there he is!’ we 
were all struck by the change which a night’s rest, 
soap and water, and brushes and blacking, had made 
i He no longer limped, but walked 
and his exterior shewed rather 


in his appearance. 
with a brisk step; 
respectable than otherwise. In fact, he did not look 
like the same man; and we all began to wonder what 
his name was and where he came from. 
To get these questions answered was, as may be 
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wished to purchase an Iniian bead-dress, composed as th 
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of workmen.’ 


importance with us; and 
means of obtaining the information 
t capable of giving it, I 
errand. The new man was 
working in a room by himself, separated from the dust 
of the cabinetmakers’ shop, and was busily 

set of chairs, stooping over 
though he were in earnest,- 
a stool. After 
him without 


that was further off ‘down the country ;’ and as for 
his name, he added that it ‘didn’t matter to anybody 
what his name was.’ 

Such a reply completely posed me; it was quite 

unexpected, and inspired no little astonishment when 
I reported it indoors. He had come from somewhere 
beyond London, and would not tell his name. 
a field of speculation was here opened, and indeed we 
ploughed it up industriously enough in our childish 
way, imagining all sorts of things about the stranger. 
The worst of it was, we did not know what name to 
call him by. 

Meantime, the unknown proved himself steady and 
diligent, returning punctual to the hour from his 
meals, while the constant tap-tap-tap of his hammer 
testified to his industry. Still, he remained as much 
a mystery as ever. ‘I should not wonder,’ said my 


mother one morning, as she saw him pass the window | i 


—‘I should not wonder at his being some one above 
the common; he does not look like the ordinary run 


At length, at the end of ten or twelve days, our 


j| curiosity was gratified: the postman brought a letter 
|| addressed to ‘Mr 


George Barker, care of &c. &c.’—on 
which was legibly stamped the Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
postmark. The mystery was thus in a measure cleared 
up; we knew the new man’s name, and could guess 
where he came from. Iran tohim as he returned from 
breakfast, and shouting his name, put the letter into 
his hand, and was somewhat surprised that he did not 
appear to be vexed at the disclosure of the secret. If 
he did not mind his name being known, why had he 
not told it? 

The workshop was my chief place of resort between 
and after school-hours : I had quite a turn for cabinet- 
making, and was never happier than when imitating on 


| a small scale some of the large articles of furniture 


which the men were constantly making. I liked, too, to 
see others at work, and spent a good many hours in 
observing Barker’s handicraft, for some of his processes 
differed from those of other upholsterers whom I had 
seen employed in chair-stuffing. By degrees, some of 
his reserve wore off; he talked to me about what I 
learned at school, about the town, and what was to be 
seen in the country round, and how pleasant it was to 
get a stroll in the meadows after work in the evenings. 
But with all this, there was not a word about himself; 


| and it frequently happened that, after talking freely for 


half an hour or more, he would clap his hand suddenly 
to his forehead, as though struck by some sharp pain or 
stinging thought, and then he would speak no more. 
At such times, he sighed deeply, and a gloomy look 
stole over his countenance. These signs of trouble used 


| to terrify me, and I was always glad to make my 


escape ; but they added greatly to the mystery which 
had always surrounded the upholsterer. - 

One day I asked Barker if his home was at Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch: it was not; he had only worked there 
for a time. Perhaps the question opened a train of 
recollection, for he went on to tell me what sort of a 
town it was, what the people did there, how that the 
baths helped to make it lively at certain seasons, and 
the old castle looked so fine where it stood on the 


into Leicestershire—for those were the days when 
even the Liverpool and Manchester Railway had no 
existence, and places seemed much further apart than 
they do now. Then he told me of his tramp from 
Ashby to London in search of work, of the pleasure 
he found in walking, which, as trees and hedgerows 
passed before his eyes in constant succession, used to 
make him forget that he had but little money in his 
pocket, and was in search of work. What comfort, 
;| too, there was in rest and sleep after a long day’s 
march; and the recollection of some of his halting- 
places seemed especially grateful to him. He had 
stopped one afternoon to tea at Watford, and found 
himself so much refreshed thereby, that he continued 
his walk, and reached London the same evening. 
*There’s nothing,’ he said, ‘sets you up like tea.’ 

I thought these details very interesting, and asked 
so many questions to bring out ‘further particulars,’ 


Barker’s adventures. He could talk without stopping 
in his work ; so there was no time lost, and he seemed 
to like my inquiries on the points which to me needed 
and one day told me he had lived some time in York- 
shire, and had been to Wakefield; and I remember 


does now; and I could 
never tire of hearing about the distant county, its hills 
and dales, its towns and its people. 

All this time, however, Barker said nothing about 
himself. Other men, who were taken on for a few 
months’ work, would tell everything concerning them- 
selves, their parents, relatives, how they got their 
living—in fact, revealing at times more than was 
reputable. But our mysterious upholsterer studiously 
avoided all allusions of that sort, and confined himself 


made me give up at once all thought of playing m 
intended trick, and I walked into Ton f 
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e grassy slope, and what a wide and pleasant prospect 
he there was from the top of it. I listened attentively, 
thinking what a traveller ‘a man was who had been 
R. 
od 
op || 

in 
ito 
ff ; circumlocution where he came from. The answer was 
ing that he came from London last; but in reply t 
sir. | further questioning, he said London was not his home 
er, 
vas 
lay 
ers 
out 
and 
ret | that at last I had a clear picture in my own mind of 
us 
hen | | 
of 
thts 
| | 

| how heartily he laughed when I asked him if he had 

L of |) ever seen the house where the vicar lived, or the church 
ga | which he used to preach. That laugh, and the 
hen remark that followed, robbed me of a delightful illu- 
| from that date Goldemith’s charming story 
ar — has been to me a fiction, and not a fact. A new field 
cy: |), | of research was opened, for Yorkshire then seemed 

not 
lain 
the 
stion 
f his 
went 
t he 
d on | to such matters as I have indicated. Still, there was 
ty of | something that seemed to haunt him, that flashed 
te of |! upon him at times as a lightning-stroke, and always 
ance. |\ml with a painful effect. 

i One afternoon, intending for a bit of fun to startle 
‘by a |i him with a shout, I crept on tiptoe to the workshop, 
s hat |/iBl) and peeping in at the door, saw him sitting down, 
were | stooping forwards with a wild stare, and pressing his 
eping |} hands on his ears, like one suddenly stunned by a loud 
st on noise. ‘Poor Tom!’ he muttered in a strange tone; 
e@ was ‘I shall never get his death-cry out of my ears.’ This 
undle sight, which impressed me much more than the words, 
chief, 
nd his 

r said | hammer vigorously, as though the noise and exercise 
- but, | were a relief, and kept on for some time without 
: speaking a word or taking the least notice of me. At 
down |} last he turned round, and sitting down opposite me, 
re we |i he asked, still in the strange voice: ‘Did you ever see 
man’ a man hanged ?’ 

and * Yes.” 

3!’ we ‘What was it for?’ 

rest, ‘Murder.’ 

made ‘Murder, was it?’ he cried; and starting up again, 
yalked | he resumed his work, and spoke no more for the rest 
rather |B of the day. His manner took such an effect on me, 
4 look | that I could tell no one of what had taken place, and 
r what | I felt rather afraid of him for some days. 

| About a week afterwards, the effect of this scene 

nay be having partially worn off, I was again talking to 
—— 
4 
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chee | 


| 


He shook hands with me on his departure, and 
said: ‘You needn’t think any more about what I was 
telling you the other day.’ 

We did not forget him immediately, and for some 


the mysterious upholsterer was lost in the shadows of 
the past; though once, when reading these lines in the 
Ancient Mariner— 


—— this frame of mine was wrenched 
With a woful agony, 

Which forced me to begin my tale, 
And then it left me free— 


if 


down a book from the shelf behind my chair, I asked: 

you ever at Tutbury Castle?’ He started at 

question, and fixed his eyes upon me in most 
bewilderment. 


*Is it possible that you are he? Well, I think I can 
seo the same face. It seems, however, that you 
remember me. But come into this room: that was 
all a mistake about Tutbury, as you sball hear.’ 


I followed him into the adjoining room, where we 
sat down at a small table, and without losing time he 
began: ‘I should like to clear up that business. It 
looked awkward that afternoon when J had to leave off 
in the middle of my confession. The fact was’——— 

Here a girl put her head in at the door, and cried: 
‘Mr Barker, you’re wanted directly. The gentlemen 
can’t wait.’ 

‘I'll be back in five minutes,’ he said as he went 
out. But I waited an hour, and he did not return; 
and, as I wished to be in time for a train at Glossop, 
I took my departure without seeing any more of the 
Mysterious Upholsterer. 


THE MAN WITH FOUR SENSES. 
Tuts is the title of a book the late John Kitto dreamed 
of writing when a boy; but the deprivation alluded 
to is not very uncommon in itself, and perhaps in 
the author’s case rather helped him forward than 
otherwise, by awakening more strongly the sympathy 
of the humane and generous. Deaf-mutes frequently 
get on very well in the world, although their mis- 
fortune is much more complete: we are all familiar 
with the history of a man who, in spite of the total 
absence of sight, has spent many years of his life in 
foreign travel, and in writing an account of his 
observations and adventures ; and the case of another 
individual is well known—Laura Bridgman— who 
is a woman with only one sense, and an amiable, 
well-informed, and intelligent woman too. The really 
remarkable thing in Dr Kitto’s life, a thing full of 
instruction and encouragement, is the example it 
presents of 2 man unaided by brilliant genius pressing 
forward by dint of perseverance and determination 
per ardua, as his chosen motto says—through all sorts 
of obstacles, personal and social, to a pre-imagined 
goal, and becoming from a workhouse-boy a voluminous 
and useful author, and the best practical commentator 
on the Bible that has ever appeared either in ancient 
or modern times. In this point of view, we propose 
sketching slightly his career, leaving the other contents 
of the large and handsome volume, containing his life, 
letters, and journals, to those who have more time and 
space at their command.* 

John Kitto, the son of a drunken father, was born 
in Plymouth in 1804. He was a sickly puny infant, 
tormented by headache—which accompanied him more 
or less closely throughout life—and prevented by 
constitutional debility from joining heartily in the 
sports of childhood. His principal companion was his 
grandmother, with whom he lived, sitting by her side 
sewing bed-quilts and kettle-quilts when other boys 
were at play in the open air. Another early friend 
was a shoemaker who lived in the next house, whose 
fairy tales gave Kitto the literary impetus, and turned 
the future voluminous author into a collector of half- 
penny books. At twelve years of age, his authorship 
commenced in this wise. He was desperately in want 
of a penny to purchase King Pippin (not Pepin), when 
he learned that one of his cousins actually possessed 
that sum, destined for investment in a similar way. 
Upon this, Kitto boldly offered to write him a better 
story than he could get otherwise for the money, and 


* Memoirs of John Kitto, D.D., F.S.A., editor of * The Pictorial 
Bible’ and ‘ The Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,’ author of *Daily 
Bible Illustrations,’ §c. Compiled chiefly from his Letters and 
Journals, By J. E land, M.A. With a Critical Estimate of 
Dr Kitto’s fe and Writings, by Professor Eadie, D.D., LL.D., 
Glasgow. Edinburgh: W: iphant and Sons. 1856, 
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a a week afterwards, there being no more chairs to | and ¢ 
BE stuff, Barker had again to take to the road. He went of th 
oy away with a larger bundle than he brought, for he had that 
} bought himself a decent second-hand suit for Sundays, | 1 oof hi 
% and said he should go to Bristol and try to get work | was 6 
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a dinary, if not mysterious individual. But in time we | —A 
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the circumstances of his singular and interrupted | | used 
ni confession to me recurred to my mind, and with a| | latter 
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to illustrate it with a coloured frontispiece instead of 
the plain engravings to be found in penny-books. 
‘The offer was accepted, the work written and approved, 
and so Kitto was able to patronise in turn the author 
of King Pippin. The next anecdote, we are scandalised 
to say, relates to private theatricals, in which the 
future doctor of divinity acted the part of ringleader. 
The admission was rather high; for ladies eight pins, 
and for gentlemen ten pins: but for that outlay, the 
whole of the dramatis persone were killed off with one 
exception. By this time his grandmother became so 
poor, that she and the boy were obliged to reside, in 
order to save rent, with his parents. His mother was 
now a charwoman, and his father a drunken journey- 


man mason, whom Kitto, who was in his thirteenth |. 


year, assisted as hod-carrier. One day when they were 
repairing a roof, the lad stumbled and fell from the 
ladder, a height of thirty-five feet, upon the stone 
pavement below. He was not killed, and had even 
no bones broken; but he was senseless for a fortnight, 
and on reopening his eyes upon the world at the end 
of that time, he was astonished at the profound silence 
that reigned around, and the spectre-like appearance 
of his friends, who moved about without sound. He 
was deaf—stone-deaf—once and for ever. 

The poor lad could no longer be a hod-carrier ; and, 
although his mother was still able to support him, what 
was he to do for books, reading having now become 
a passion? What he did was to grope in the mud of 


|| the harbour in the way thus described by his biographer: 


—‘At the port of Plymouth, most of the trading- 
vessels, particularly those of the class called “ fishing- 
trawlers,” discharged their cargoes in a harbour or 
basin called Sutton Pool. At low-water, a great part 
of this was converted into a sort of swamp of soft 


|| black mire, rendered more intensely fetid by the influx 


|| 28 a groper was gone like that of a hod-carrier. 


of the town-drainage, in which boys were accustomed 
to grope and wade, sometimes above their knees in the 


| deepest parts, in search of bits of rope and yarn, or 
|| old iron. A pound of either of the former articles 


used to fetch one half-penny, and three pounds of the 
latter a penny. Some clever hands, unchecked in 


|| those days by a watchful police, would gain as much 


as threepence a day, but Kitto’s weekly profits never 


|| but once amounted to fourpence.’ This was a mine of 


wealth to the boy, but his hard fate pursued him: he 
trod one day on a broken bottle, and his occupation 
But 


Kitto was fertile in resources. He must still read, 


|| and he must therefore fall upon some new plan of 
earning 


money. This time he determined to use the 
water-colours he still possessed, not in decorating as 
usual the books he bought, but in painting pictures, 
and selling them for a half-penny or a penny apiece. 
He accordingly prepared his stock in trade, and laid it 
out in his window, although that looked only into a 
court. The neighbouring children gathered round, 
and looked and longed, and some few bought, till the 


|| artist’s gains averaged twopence-halfpenny a week. One 
|| week was an exception to this: in that golden week he 


actually made eightpence! But we must allow Kitto 


|| himself to describe so important a circumstanee. 


‘During the fair at Plymouth, it is customary for 
industrious girls to have a “standing,” as it is called, 
in the streets, generally outside their own doors. This 
standing consists of a small table, over which a napkin 
is nailed against the wall, and to this the various 
articles which appertain to a doll’s wardrobe are 
fastened with pins, and thus exposed for sale; while the 
table itself is spread with smart pincushions and other 
matters which do not easily admit of being pinned to 
the napkin. Behind these standings the girls sit on 
stools, like so many little Patiences on monuments, 
waiting for customers. The idea occurred to me of 
having such a standing during the fair for the sale of 
my pictures. The time was short, and I laboured 


attention to the stall and its master which was 
highest degree annoying to myself ential But I 
faced it out; and the result furnished me with a larger 
sum of money than I had ever before possessed, as the 
fruit of my own spontaneous exertions.’ 


His next resource was by his literary. 
taste, which was shocked by the labels that everywhere 
confronted him—such as ‘ Logins for Singel Men.’ He 


of these productions. It was easy to sit behind a 
window, or even a stall, and watch for customers like 
a spider; but for a deaf boy, and one morbidly slow in 
speech, to thrust himself and his goods upon strangers 
was very trying to his nerves. Many a street he 
walked up and down, his heart always failing him 
when the moment for action came; but at length, 
when crawling homewards in despair, ‘self-reproach 
roused his spirits; and seeing a very bad “ milk and 
cream” notice at a window, he went boldly in, some- 
what encouraged by the gentle features of an ancient 
spectacled dame, who was employed in darning stock- 
ings. To explain his errand was the first difficulty, 
for he was not only deaf, but had almost lost the power 
of s . The sentence he had to utter died 
on his lips. He placed the book, in which he carried 
the labels, on the counter; and after leisurely turning 
over the leaves in order to regain his composure, pre- 
sented the paper, pointing to. gee in the window, and 
saying: “This for a penny.” After glancing at the 
paper, the good woman spoke ; and Kitto, apprehending 
that his charge was thought excessive, said: “A half- 
penny, then.” As she still continued to address him, 
he at length put his fingers in his ears, to signify that 
he was deaf. Her countenance immediately softened 
into a tender grandmotherly expression: she produced 
a penny from the till; and not only so, but as .he was 
making his final bow, beckoned him to wait; and 
leaving the room, presently returned with a cup of 
milk and a piece of cake, which made him a most 
acceptable repast.’ 

The boy’s literary difficulties were great, for this, be 
it remembered, was forty years ago. From half-penny 
and penny books he ascended to those at threepence ; 
but they were chiefly fictions, although of a better 
kind than the nursery-tales, and his mind soon 
required stronger food. He at length made the extra- 
vagant attempt to take in a history of the French 
Revolution in shilling numbers, fortnightly ; but 
before the hawker brought the second number, the 
purchaser, owing to slackness in the label-trade, was 
insolvent. ‘Under these circumstances, he ardently 
wished that the man might forget to call; but as 
this could hardly be expected, Kitto a plain 
written statement of his difficulties to submit to his 
perusal when he should come. At the appointed time, 
he called; the paper was put into his hands, and he 
read it with rather a serious look. He offered to take 
the number back at two-thirds of the price, to which 
Kitto agreed with delight. ‘The good-nature of the 
man, and the interest his portfolio had excited, made 
& permanent impression on Kitto. At intervals of 
and give one another a cordial nod and sign of 

ition.’ 

New misfortunes came. His grandmother was com- 
pelled to remove to another place ; and for a year after, 
young Kitto, now entirely dependent on his parenta, 
was subject to all sorts of miseries, including rags and 


hunger ; and at length, in his fifteenth year, being quite _ 
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he 
t thither. His anguish was inde- 
scribable when he found himself no longer at liberty to 
visit his wonted haunts, and he was often on the point 
of forming plans for making his escape; for, like the 
wolf in the fable, he used to say he would rather starve 
in a state of freedom than fatten in a chain.’ This, 
however, may be considered the turning-point in his 


5 
F 


begin four years hence, when I may be considered 

of managing myself...... When I am out 
workhouse, how shall I earn a livelihood? Not 
I shall never be a good shoemaker; 


his hands full of work, 
at 


cr 
af 


will never be able to 
the utmost, more than shillings the 
When I could hear, travelling was my hobby- 
how many schemes did I not think of to 
to tread—classic Italy! fantastic Gaul! proud 

! and phlegmatic Batavia! and the other states 
Europe. I had even thought of plans to enable me 
visit Asia! and the ground consecrated by the steps 
of the Saviour! Even now, notwithstanding my deaf- 
ness, it would not be impracticable, if some kind gentle- 
man on his travels would permit me to be his (though 
not expert) faithful servant.’ At this time, too, he 
dreamed of writing his first book, ‘The Journal and 
Memoranda of a Man with Four Senses, by John Kitto, 
Shoemaker, Pauper, &c.’ His apprenticeship seemed 
unfortunate, for the shoemaker chanced) to be a brute, 
who abused and struck him; but this only gave an 
impetus to his rise, for his patron, Mr Burnard, 
took strenuous measures to assist this strange lad, 
whose mind seemed ‘nobler than his fortune.’ He was 


then told that this was a workhouse-boy, who was 
totally deaf, and could only communicate with others 
by means of writing—that he had a great thirst for 
knowledge—and that he came to borrow a book which 
the bookseller had promised to lend him. This infor- 


the 
with the pauper’s literary aspirations, 
some of his lucubrations in the paper, which made his 
case ‘ the general topic of conversation in the town and 


dentist, then a compositor for the Church Missionary 

iety, and then he experienced a love disappointment. 

his quality as compositor he proceeded with some 
missionaries to Malta; but his attachment to literature 
interfering with his mechanical duties, this connection 
was broken off, and he returned to England, the Society 
shewing their respect for the man by behaving to him 
in a liberal and generous manner. 

Mr Groves, his printing patron, likewise continued 
his friendship. This gentleman was now about to set 
out on a religious mission for the East, not as an 
agent for the existing societies, but depending on the 
aid of private individuals; while his humble friend 
was engaged to superintend a private press in Ireland. 
One evening while conversing with Kitto on his pro- 
jected mission, ‘Mr Groves said: “ Will you come?” 
hardly expecting that the question would be taken in 
earnest. To his surprise, Kittoanswered “Yes.” This 
one word determined, under Providence, the complexion 
of his future life.’ The party proceeded to Bagdad, vid 
Russia ; and an amusing and entertaining part of the 
volume before us is made up of the letters and journal 
of the ci-devant workhouse-boy in his passage through 
foreign lands. With this part of the narrative, however, 
we can have nothing to do here. From Bagdad they 
proceeded to Constantinople, and returned thence to 
London. Now commences properly his literary life. 
All the rest was preparatory, from his earliest boyish 
reading to the practical saturation of his mind with 
the life and spirit of the East. His first connection was 
with Mr Charles Knight, on the Penny Magazine and 
other works, which, being apparently permanent, led to 
another still more agreeable—his marriage to ‘one 
who, happily for him, appreciated his talents and his 
worth, and by her assiduous and self-denying devoted- 
ness, contributed largely to the successful prosecution 
of his literary exertions. To say less than this would 
be a violation of justice ; to say more, might infringe 
on the delicacy due to the object of his attachment.’ 
Then came the Pictorial Bible, the Cyclopedia of Biblical 
Literature, and in swift succession various other works 
which associate the name of John Kitto inseparably 
with this department of our national literature. 

Notwithstanding all this industry, even before the 
completion of the Cyclopedia in 1845—which had 
procured him the diploma of D.D. from the University 
of Giessen—Dr Kitto felt the pressure of pecuniary 
difficulties, and for the five subsequent years suffered 
much from the deficiency of remunerative employ- 
ment. A subscription was raised for him, headed 
munificently by Prince Albert, but this was of course 
only a temporary aid. In 1849 he had the good-fortune 
to obtain an engagement from Messrs Oli t of 
Edinburgh, and produced his last work for them, the 
Daily Bible Illustrations ; and in the following year he 
received an annual pension of L.100 from the Civil 
List. He enjoyed this well-deserved, though not very 
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unable to obtain a livelihood for himself, he was placed | highly desirable to cultivate and foster, he made his muni 
im the workhouse. ‘It was found needful to employ | case known to various gentlemen of the town, and years 
some kind of artifice in order to bring him within the | succeeded in interesting many of them in his future and i 

incts of the place; nor till the doors were closed | welfare and support, and in inducing a great many 
others to contribute pecuniary assistance, or to give ma 

books, paper, and pens, to enable him to pursue his 

literary oecupations.’ At the same time, one of the 

proprietors of the Plymouth Weekly Journal, in his 
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released from his indentures, and put in the way of bes' 
_|| acquiring the higher branches of his mechanical craft, may 
but at the same time allowed leisure for composition, ! exp 
and for taking solitary rambles, in the course of which lim 
he sold labels and drawings as formerly. At length are 
he began to attract the notice of persons whose patron- whi 
age led to higher results. ‘Mr George Harvey, an \| sun 
eminent mathematician, being accidentally in a book- and 
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photograph on a large scale of the mountain known as 


|| 


munificent acknowledgment of his labours only four 
years. In 1854, the labours and sufferings of a singular 
and instructive life were closed for ever. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
Waite some philosophers have been quarrelling about 
the moon—that is, as to whether our satellite rotates 
on her own axis or not, and the terms in which 
that rotation is to be explained—Padre Secchi, of the 
observatory at Rome, has made an important addition 
to our knowledge of lunar phenomena. We mentioned 
some time ago that, at the instance of the British 
Association, certain astronomers who possessed instru- 
ments fit for the purpose were to take photographs of 
different parts of the moon, with a view to arrive at 
something like definite notions as to the physical con- 
dition of the chaste luminary. Professor John Phillips, 
Mr Crookes, and other gentlemen, have already taken 
photographs, which, while remarkable for the effects 
produced, are rich in promise for the future, when 
more perfect means and appliances shall be employed. 
Father Secchi, however, goes beyond all his compe- 
titors, and has sent to some of our scientific societies a 


Copernicus, in which the features are brought out with 
wonderful distinctness. All the positions are accu- 
rately laid down by micrometrical triangulation; and 
the great rocks, the curious circular basins here and 
there at the base of the mighty hill, the awful cliffs 
and dark yawning chasms, and the floor of the vast 
crater strewn with boulders, are represented with a 
naturalness that surprises the beholder. The photo- 
graph is taken from a drawing made during six 
months of careful observgtion: the scale includes 
sixty Italian geographical miles; and it is allowed by 
the most competent judges to be the best ever yet 
produced. Father Secchi, favoured by the clear bright 
atmosphere of Italy, intends to persevere with his 
investigations until his pictures of the moon shall be 
as accurate as art and science can make them. 

Pursuing a line of physical research in which he has 
been engaged for some years, Mr W. Hopkins, the 
well-known mathematician, has just published in the 
Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, a 
paper “On the External Temperature of the Earth, and 
the other Planets of the Solar System.’ It embodies a 
mathematical and profoundly learned discussion of a 
subject that has of late excited popular attention, and 
will doubtless meet with due consideration from those 
best able to discern its merits. The line of argument 
may be inferred from a passage in which the author 
explains that his ‘object is to shew that, however 
limited our knowledge of cosmical causes may be, we 
are still able to ise certain natural agencies by 
which the effects of heat derived immediately from the 
sun and from stellar space may be largely modified, 
and the resulting planetary temperatures adjusted to 
any purposes for which each planet may be intended.’ 
And to this we may add, as among astronomical facts, 
that measures are still in progress for a systematic 
series of observations on the rings of Saturn; and that 
the observers at Paris have just discovered the fortieth 
little planet. 

For some time there has been a feeling that the 
British Museum should have a scientific as well as a 
literary chief; and Professor Owen is now appointed 
Superintendent of Natural History and Science in the 
national establishment, at a salary of L.800 a year. If 
science is to be advanced, it must be by the employ- 
ment of really scientific men, and much may be hoped 
from this appointment of the foremost gions 


Society are trying to raise L.5000 to enable them to 
continue their garden at Chiswick—the scene of so 
many graceful gatherings and delightful flower-shows 
—but as yet appearances of success are not favourable, 
notwithstanding that a gentleman at Traveminde 
has sent a donation of L.100. To give up the garden, 
with its numerous rare plants and trees, would be 
hope the Society may be spared the sacrifice.—Sir 
H. Rawlinson, of Assyrian fame, has been appointed 
by government an East India director—a recogni- 
tion of meritorious services which will be generally 
approved. He is still occupied with his studies of 
the old cuneiform inscriptions; and when these shall 
be published, many obscure passages of ancient history 
will be cleared up, and Scriptural illustrations multi- 
plied. At a late meeting of the Royal Society of 
Literature, the last arrival of Assyrian sculptures, 
now deposited in the British Museum, was described 
as the best we have yet received. Among them is a 
wonderful lion-hunt, and historic names are found in 
the explanatory inscriptions.—At the annual meeting 
of the Architectural Museum, Canon Row, West- 
minster, under the presidency of Professor Cockerell, 
several artist-workmen competed for prizes which had 
been offered for the best specimens of sculpture and 
carving after their own designs. Mr Ruskin’s prize 
of five guineas was awarded to the sculptor of a stone- 
capital, with foliage and figures, who had the further 
pleasure of hearing Mr Ruskin commend the spirit 
and execution of the work. Another five-guinea prize 
was gained by a wood-carver, and sundry minor prizes 
were carried off by diligent students. Periodical 
lectures are delivered at the Museum: among the 
most recent was one by Mr Aitchison ‘On Brickwork’ 
—a trite subject, yet full of instruction for those whose 
ideas of brickwork have been derived from what passes 
for such among the builders of London.—The evening- 
lectures to working-men at the School of Mines are as 
successful and well attended as ever. No sooner was 
Dr Percy’s course of six lectures on the metals adver- 
tised, than the whole number of tickets was at once 
taken up, shewing that there are at least some—though 
far too few—of the artisans of the metropolis who 
appreciate what is called the ‘ dignity of labour.’ 
Lovers of art have had a treat in the sight of the 
poet Rogers’s collection of pictures and other rarities, 
during a sale of eighteen days. Judging from the 
prices at which many of the things were sold, the 
disposition to over-estimate their value shews as yet 
no signs of abatement; but that it will abate in time 
cannot be doubted. Some of the paintings would have 
enriched our national collection ; but there is no room 
for more in our National Gallery, and a proposal has 
been made to enlarge it by building a corridor at the 
back. ‘Those, however, who are in the secret, or who 
pretend to be so, say that government will remove the 
pictures to the spacious edifices now rapidly rising at 
Kensington. There must not be too long a delay, for 
Turner’s pictures were bequeathed to the nation only 
on condition that a fitting place should be found to 
hang them in by 1861.—The Crystal Palace Company 
are adding a picture-gallery to the other attractions of 
their glorious spectacle, together with a Ceramic Court, 
and a Court of Inventions ; so, if people are to become 
imbued with a love of art and science by looking at 
what is artistic and ingenious, there is certainly no 
lack of means.—Apropos of spectacles: it appears 
from Mr Cole’s Report, that the French Exposition of 
1855 was visited by 4,552,464 persons, of whom 40,000 
were English. The visitors to our Great Exhibition 
of 1851 numbered 6,063,986, of whom not more than 
27,000 came from France.—A paper has been read 
before the Society of Arts by Herr Paul Pretsch of 


palwontologist ; especially with the parliamentary vote 
Horticultural 


in aid of the Museum.—The 


Vienna, on photogalvanography, in | yy as the name 
indicates, a process was explained for ‘engraving by 
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light and electricity ;’ and another proof was given 
that Austria maintains her pre-eminence in the art 
of printing. Professor Clark of Aberdeen, who is well 
known for his researches on the subject, has read also 
a paper on the ‘supply of water free from hardness, 
and from other organic impurities,’ which is well worthy 
of consideration by sanitary reformers. Add to these 
a paper on the Silk-manufacture, on the Lace-trade, 
and on Brick-making, and it will be seen that the 
Society of Arts have well employed their session.— 
Great improvements are promised by our new Metro- 
politan Board of Works; a comprehensive system of 
drainage, and the construction of embankments and 
quays along the Thames is again talked of. One 
practical reformer suggests, that our ticket-of-leave 
convicts shall be employed in the sewage-works of 
large towns, and in deodorising and making up the 
refuse into a fertiliser for agricultural purposes. If 
he would only suggest how the men are to be 
= running away, the thing would perhaps be 
ible. 

The Philosophical Society of Manchester have 
held a meeting to take measures for the preparation 
of a History of Calico-printing, while it may still 
be possible to find available materials. Competent 
writers will each undertake a section of the work; 
and a collection is to be made of patterns, appa- 
ratus, and whatever else may serve to illustrate the 
subject.—A New Olefiant Gas Company is trying 
to get into operation: they profess to be able to pro- 
duce a gas from chemical refuse, as good as that in 
common use, and at half the cost.—A Photographic 
Society is announced, with promise of 10 per cent. 
dividends. There is plenty of scope for such a 
society, if they will but consider science as well as 
money. If some of the members would only diligently 
set themselves to take photographs of every part of 
the starry heavens, what good service they would 
render to astronomy !—The Trinidad Bituminous Fuel 
Company to dig out the great pitch-lake on 
that island, and, by mixing the bitumen with wood- 
shavings, to produce 50,000 tons a year of excellent 
fuel. With such a supply in the torrid zone, the 
West India steamers may make their outward voyage 
lighter by one-half in their burden of coal. It is 
worth mention in passing, that during the prevalence 
of cholera in Trinidad, the people who lived nearest to 
the pitch-lake entirely escaped the pestilence.—Now, 
that the war is over, there is talk of establishing a 
real monthly steam-communication with Australia, the 
colonies, as is only fair, to bear a portion of the expense. 
The fact that a free library has been established in 
Melbourne is an indication of social progress among 
our antipodal brethren ; and the Royal Society of Van 
Diemen’s Land are still publishing their Transactions, 
in which papers appear that would do honour to the 

of Europe.—An interesting bit of news has 
recently reached us from the Pacific—namely, that 
the inhabitants of Pitcairn’s Island, nearly 200 in 
number, have been removed to Norfolk Island, the 
lation having outgrown the means of subsistence 

in their limited territory. The simple-minded 
must have taken leave of their birthplace with sad 
hearts, and not without apprehensions as to the 
future, although their new home is one of the most 
beautiful islands of the southern hemisphere. There 
they will have room to increase and multiply, and 
practise the virtues which spring from unsophisticated 
goodness of heart. With prudent foresight, they have 
lated for the sole possession of Norfolk Island. 
Who is there will not be drawn to contrast its new 
with the unreclaimable convicts for whom 
a years ago it was an accursed prison ?—Some 
anxiety is felt on behalf of Mr Livingstone, the enter- 
prising missionary, who, as we stated last year, had 
travelled alone across the interior of Africa to the 


kept | which, when full of water, will have an area of two 


people | such as are of general interest. In the first place, 


Portuguese settlements on the Gold Coast. He set 
out to discover a route in the opposite direction, and 
it is thought he should by this time have made his 
appearance on the eastern coast. The commanders of 
our vessels-of-war on the station have orders to call 
frem time to time at Quillimane to make inquiries, and 
the Portuguese traders have promised to assist.—By 
late accounts from Natal, we learn that the sugar- 
growing experiments in that colony have proved satis- 
factory, the yield being three tons to the acre. If this 
be the result of a rough and ready system of cultiva- 
tion, richer crops will naturally follow improved tillage. 
The climate is said to be favourable-—Something 
encouraging is to be seen in India. The inhabitants 
of Bombay are busy with a great scheme for saving 
themselves from the terrible effects of the droughts 
that from time to time afflict them. A valley on the | 
island of Salsette is being turned into a reservoir, 


miles square, with a depth of seventy-five feet. The 
main delivery-pipe will be fifteen miles in length; the 
population to be supplied numbers 700,000, and the 
works are to cost L.250,000. Lord Canning turned the 
first sod on the eve of his departure. The railway has 
rendered good service in mitigation of the suffering 
consequent on diminished falls of rain during the last 
monsoon, by the transport of tanks of water from a 
distance for the use of the inhabitants.—The newly 
acquired state of Pegu proves to be a gain, not a loss ; 
and the trade of Calcutta has so much increased, that 
a branch of the river heretofore unused has been | 
buoyed for the accommodation of ships.—The new | 
discovery of iron ore in Nova Scotia is to be turned | 
to account by a company. Experiments made at | 
Woolwich with specimens of the metal, shew it to be | 
tougher than other kinds now in the market. Nova | 
Scotian enterprise will, dqubtless, shew some of the 
go-ahead quality of the neighbouring States ; and when 
we hear of a vessel of 350 tons arriving at Hull from 
Chicago, we cannot but admire the resources of the Far 
West.—An Anglo-French fishing-company is talked 
of, whose project is to catch fish and send them 
rapidly to London in screw-steamers, so as to avoid | 
delays by wind and tide.—An endeavour is to be made 
to develop the resources of the island of Sardinia, 
which have been too long neglected: the government 
at Turin have granted 20,000,000 francs for sending 
thither and establishing emigrants.—Spain and Sweden | 
are about to adopt the decimal coinage. In the latter 
country, the rix-dollar is retained as the basis, divided | 
into 100 parts. 

During Lord Derby’s administration, as many 
readers will remember, a Commission was appointed 
to inquire into the adulteration of coffee. The | 
Commission comprised three of our ablest chemists | 
—Graham, Stenhouse, and Campbell. Their Report | 
was duly made; but was, for some reason, suppressed. | 
It is now, after a lapse of three years, published in | 
the Quarterly Journal of the Chemical Society ; and as | 
the facts it embodies are such as come within the | 
scope of this paper, we give a brief summary of 


we are told that, apart from adulteration, coffee 
kept in a wet or damp state for some time, becomes | 
quite worthless: if with sea-water, the aroma, the 
bitter flavour, and the whole of its characteristic prin- 
ciple, caffeine, are totally lost. Hence, coffee-berries 
damaged in this way are dear at any price. No other 
seed or berry can be substituted for coffee. Many 
were the experiments tried in France, during the 
continental blockade, with the seeds of the yellow flag, 
the gray pea, the milk-vetch, holly, Spanish broom, 
acorns, sunflower, horse-beans, pips of gooseberry and 
grape, and the capsules of box. The yellow flag is 
the only one that has any similarity to coffee, and 
that is simply in its odour when roasted. The use of 
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roasted chicory appears to have been first introduced 
in Holland a hundred years ago, but was kept 
secret till the first year of the present century. It 
is now prepared in prodigious quantities in England 
and on the continent; in France alone, six million 
kilogrammes are annually consumed. Fern-roots have 
been tried; but, next to chicory, beet and carrot are 
most largely used, especially in Germany, where these 
roots, after having been sliced and dried, are 
through a coffee-roaster, with about 2 per cent. of 
butter, and sometimes a red powder, to produce the 
colour of coffee. There is a good reason why these 
roots are preferred to all others; it is because of the 
great quantity of sugar they contain—chicory having 
as much as 30 per cent. Ground coffee may be 
distinguished from chicory-powder by the light colour 
of the infusion, and by its remaining hard in boiling- 
water. The chicory, on the contrary, softens, and 
gives off a very dark colour. If barley or wheat 
flour is present, the infusion will be mucilaginous 
and turbid. Experiment shews that—omitting deci- 
mals—‘two parts of chicory have the same colouring 
power as five grains of highly-roasted coffee, six 
grains of medium-roasted coffee, thirteen grains of 
Toasted pease, or forty parts of brown malt.’ Again: 
‘When a few grains of roasted chicory, or any other 
sweet root, are dropped into a glass of cold water 
without being stirred, a yellowish-brown colour 
diffuses rapidly through the liquid, while the pure 
coffee gives no sensible colour to the water in similar 
circumstances.’ 

The Commission point out various ways in which 
the adulteration of coffee may be detected—that is, 
chemically. One is by testing the specific gravity of 
infusions, when, with the exception of a few legumi- 
nous seeds, coffee will be found to give a lower specific 
gravity than any of the roots, and many other sub- 
stances used for sophistication. Coffee, too, yields 
much nore soluble matter than the seeds or roots. 
Another way is by fermentation; another by testing 
for sugar, or for silica. One per cent. of silica in the 
ashes of coffee is a proof of adulteration; and of this 
the greatest proportion is given by oats and barley, 
and next by chicory and dandelion. Many English 
manufacturers add Australian tallow to their chicory 
while it is passing through the roaster. 

From this summary, a notion may be formed of the 
importance of the Report in question. We have heard 
that a second Report was sent in by the Commission 
specially on the subject of adulteration with chicory ; 
but this has not yet seen the light. If the political 
reasons which we have heard assigned for its suppres- 
sion no longer exist, the present would be a good time 
for publication, while the parliamentary committee is 
inquiring into the mal-practices of adulterators. 


THE MARTELLO TOWER 
My life is merely a little round—my tower, as I say, 
has only one story—but it may be new to many. It 
is not everybody who is a coast-guardsman. In the 
winter, I live on land like other people, except tliat 
I must needs keep the night-watches ; but in summer- 
time I spend whole weeks in the Martello. It looks 
out straight upon the Atlantic, and is built upon a 
tock two miles from shore. The sea leaves twice that 
distance bare at spring-tide, and falls forty feet; but 
at mid and low tide my comrade and myself can wade 
or walk to land, if we desire it. A cart comes out to 
us from the station at those times, three times a week ; 
otherwise, we are quite islanded and cut off from the 
world. We have no boat, for there is no room for one 


pieces like a nutshell. This very gun with its huge 
carriage I have known to be twisted round, muzzle 
inwards, by the wave and wind. I thought that that 
September night would have seen the last of the old 
tower; but it stood like the rock that is beneath it. 
The walls are very thick and strong, as may be seen by 
the depth of the embrasure that gives us light ; but our 
upper room, in that tempest, seemed to rock like a 
tree. It was on this very spot, in 1780, that a French 
army landed in their famous ‘ flat-bottomed boats ;’ 
and the tower and its 64 are here to prevent a 
repetition of that visit. Its only present use is to 
harbour us coast-guardsmen; for the smugglers do 
not land much oftener than the French. I, for my 
part, laugh at them altogether as an extinct race; 
but Jack Jervis—the other Martello-man—is of a 
different opinion. They caught him, twenty years 
ago, when he was keeping guard alone in Pillan Bay, 
buried him up to his neck in sand, and then bowled 
stones at his head. Jack is the Nestor of the coast- 
guard, and numbers three times as many years as I. 
He has the most weather-beaten figure-head one ever 
saw ; but under his wrinkled forehead and white shaggy 
eyebrows, his black eyes peer with the vivacity of 
seventeen. He has seen strange things. When quite a 
little boy, he used to help his father at a very dangerous 
trade indeed: again and again, in the days of the 
great French republic, he sailed over to the low far 
coast to eastward with Pitt’s forged assignats. The 
Duc de Berri and other noble French exiles dwelt 
hereabouts at that time; and once he took a cargo 
of them over, who were seized on landing, and never 
more heard of from that moment either by friend or 
foe. When peace was proclaimed, Jack Jervis took up 
with the oyster-fishery, with sons of his own. The 
line yonder, which French and English fishermen are 
bound to keep their own side of, is not so distinctly 
drawn upon the broad blue sea as it is in the treaty; 
and mistakes will happen, sometimes, in the best 
regulated vessels. Although both nations have their 
small armed cruisers to protect their respective rights, 
it must needs occur, I say, that a little oyster-poaching 
—or, not to use a harsh word, scolloping—now and 
then takes place. If the transgressors are caught, how- 
ever, both their boat and their cargo are confiscated to 
the aggrieved power ; and this misfortune happened to 
Mr John Jervis. He and his sons were made prisoners 

more in the direction of Granville than they had 
calculated upon. I suppose their capturers were not 
very numerous, or kept too careless a watch; for cer- 
tain it is, that after a while the course of both vessels 
was reversed, and they appeared in our little harbour 
five miles west of the Martello with the French crew 
prisoners under hatches. This achievement almost 


made poor Jervis historical, by provoking a war with . 


France; but it ruined his oyster-trade completely, and 
drove him into the coast-guard. 

the sun is sinking in the wavy west, and the 
sea begins to crawl in between our tower and the land, 
is a famous time to listen to the old man’s stories: the 
cry of a solitary sea-bird, and the water lapping on the 
stone, are all that then interrupts the silence, unless 
there be wind; and if there be, our well-accustomed 
ears but little regard it. The embrasure is not much 
adapted for a view; so, if it be warm enough, we sit 
out on the stone platform beside the 64, with our 
pipes, and look out upon the level sea. I think 
seen it almost of every colour: 
black before a storm ; 


were there one outside, the sea would dash her to 


[= tec where the great 64 lies; and 
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autumn moons; or, 
in dark night from 
bright silver net of its own weaving—the 
rescent gleaming of the sea. Making our business 


a sea-weed very valuable both as fuel and manure— 

upon the rich sea-bed far away, for it was low-tide. 

There were eighteen altogether, as we could very well 
and sev 


tead, however, of moving onward, 
sink gradually—as far, that is, as 
the water would permit her. The 
had been hoisted too soon, and 


deck, and half above water ; 
in apace: it was impossible 


one man were still above water when they arrived; 
but the woman dropped into her grave before their 
es. They threw the man a rope, and he even managed 
catch it in his and held it for a little while; 


which came suddenly up, like porpoises, for weeks 
after, which were all dead corpses ! But I forbear. We 


live, for the most part, among yery pleasant sights 
sounds: fisherme: ingi at thei 


with their shrimping- 
Sometimes we join last, each with a large 
basket swung behind us, but within reach of our 
hand, and provided with a charming invention between 
a butterfly-net and a Turkish flag, which is a prawn- 
catcher. It is low-water, and the whole four miles 
of rock are visible. What wondrous gardens do the 


plants hang in festoons around their enormous rock- 
eries!—how charmingly these rainbow-coloured roses 
open and spread themselves in the clear salt-water 
pools, and of what beautiful shapes and hues are the 
stones and sheils that pave them! Indeed, for a man 
with the disease that manifests itself outwardly in 


. | Vivariums or aquariums, I don’t know any better place 


to dwell in than our Martello Tower. If you only slip 
—and you slip at every other step—the delicate shapes 
of leaf and stem beneath are covered as it seems with 
blood, and you think you have done yourself a frightful 
injury, whereas you have only squashed a sea-anemone, 
which is one of a great family of liquid paints. 

Each d 


‘situations’ which we have read of in the Antiquary, 
and elsewhere—for we read in the 0 
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rocks; snow-white in wrath, with the foam flying | was all in vain, and thanked them ; he bade them take to res 
from its million angry lips; blue as heaven, green as | care of themselves and get to shore while the wind yet dream 
earth, under the noonday beams; deep crimson, while | permitted them, and ere the dark set in. And they under 
the setting sun bleeds over it; crossed by the silver | were forced to leave him there, in the night, amidst the in free 
its | roaring breakers, now whelmed by the sea, and now 
with | swept by the bitter wind. We saw the people crowd- 
spho- | ing to the beach on their return, who could not be 
upon | made to believe, although they saw but the same two How 
the deep waters, we see many beautiful and wondrous | young men on deck, that others were not below. it be 
sights, and sometimes some very sad ones. I could tell you other sad sights we have seen from quity 
It was a July afternoon, and we were watching a|our Martello: of a great merchant-vessel going to 
large party of villagers employed in gathering ‘ vraic’— | pieces within a mile of us at night, with its distress- cond 
guns flashing momently, and the cries of the unfortu- to the 
Be nates mingling with the pitiless blast ; of horrible forms = 
| not 
chang 
women. They had a good-sized fishing-smack with where 
them, which was moored in a little cove until the tide | find fi 
should come up; and having filled it with ‘vraic’ thy toil from morn to eve, in single smacks, or we sl 
enough, the people were dancing—for they had a | tossed with quite a fleet of others; great vessels, home- Wiesee 
fiddler with them—and making merry. Presently, | ward and outward bound, pass in the distance, leaving 1k 
pen all got into the véssel when the tide came up, | @ long black line behind them in the sky, and a white arthes 
and then set sail. I track in the sea; bands of little children play, or who, 
we saw their craft gather shells upon the beach; not seldom there is a Visito 
the shallowness of review upon the sands of scarlet-coated militia from reply 
sail, as we conjectu the town; and in the summer evenings bare-legged tellin; 
taken by the wind before she cleared the rocks, which Bu 
had knocked a hole in her side. The poor creatures esas 
were left standing on the one ; 
but the tide was coming 
they could reach land on foot, as they all very well | ! Rams 
knew, because of the quicksands and arms of the l claim 
sea that had already cut them off from it, and even ||| after 
from the Martello; they knew, too, that no boat could | mermen keep! What beautiful broad leaves have of th 
come out to them until the sea would be many feet | their brown trees!—what flowering shrubs surmount spirac 
above their heads; yet they made piteous signs. There | the smallest hillocks!—what exquisite and graceful volun 
was one little boat with them, which held four men, j they. 
and we saw that row away at topmost speed to a vessel sors, 
some miles off. They had wisely placed their strongest I diffic: 
men in that, as their only chance of getting help; but ne ; 
a breeze sprang up, and we saw the vessel sail away let di 
without regarding them; then the boat pulled in a true | 
long way round, but yet the nearest way, to land| to be 
Alas! as we were well aware, all other boats were in | Engli 
the cove to westward, out of which nothing can get | posite 
except long after mid-tide. Some boys were playing I —_ 
on the sand there, with a number of poor folk looking !| . 
on, and we saw the four men arrive amongst them, I} habit 
having landed and run round the point. Even at that I} Balla 
great distance we could mark the effect of their sad has b 
news: no one of all that holiday-party but had some ees In water, and now waist-deep, pushing his net that « 
friend or relative in those fourteen still left upon the | well under the tangled weed, and taking care to keep oe 
sunken ship. They ran down to their fishing-smacks, | it close to the bottom. Then, in the ‘bottle’ or ‘neck’ one 
and strove to move them over the rocks and sand: | of it, he will soon find some of those huge transparent ‘tame 
piteously helpless, they stood impatient beside the | ghosts with goggle eyes and grisly fingers, which turn eon 
motionless hulls for hours that seemed days. In the | pink after boiling, and are called prawns. It seems a owe 
meantime, the waters were closing over the doomed | strange proceeding this exploring the bed of the sea, ee 
vessel yonder, and only her masts, to which a confused | and clambering over hills that lie for ever fathoms the ii 
mass was clinging, were left visible; the wind, too, | beneath it, except, perhaps, for a couple of hours in the thore 
was beginning to blow hard. To sail out amongst the | few days of spring-tide. We wander from island to of se 
rocks was become a very dangerous work indeed ; but | island, across tracts of green-weed, or swift little run- wer 
the moment the tide admitted of it, we saw a fishing- | lets, or table-lands of sand; and on looking around us Balla 
smack put off—it was the one belonging to the two | on a sudden, do not recognise our position in the least: “gr 
sons of John Jervis—and I saw a look of pride pass | the great tracts of rock have utterly changed their this 
over his face, notwithstanding their peril. Both were | shapes, and the lesser ones have entirely disappeared ; the a 
brave lads and skilful pilots. They threaded the | the sands are vanishing rapidly, and we hear the moan It 
breakers safely, and came as near as they durst do to | to seaward of the advancing tide. One or two tidal famil 
would have been to share her fate. One woman and _ lowit 
—begin to flit across us unpleasantly: we are glad to of th 
recognise our standard, which is a spare prawn-net, 
floating from its natural keep, and so to recall our 
bearings. Tired, but well pleased, we wade home with Sh 
ut the poor creature's arms were so benum with | our well-filled baskets, and enjoy their contents at tea Sh 
cold, and his hands so strained with grasping, that he | most thoroughly. There is no place for an appetite so Af 
could unclasp neither from the mast. He told them it | good as our Martello Tower. Finally, we are lulled Fo 
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BALLANTINE’S POEMS. 
How long is the Scottish dialect to last? When will 


occur as to the meaning of its words, and be referred 
to the decision of the learned, not the vulgar? Judging 
from what passes around us, we should say the period 
is not far distant. Within our own day a very sensible 
change has taken place; and among classes of society 
where, in our youth, the broadest Doric prevailed, we 
find few remains of it but the kindly tone and accent 
we should be sorry to part with. As for the higher 
classes, there all is lost together. Inquiring lately of 
an old Scotchwoman as to the individuality of a lady 
who, she said, had called on her, we asked whether her 
visitor was English. ‘Oh, that I dinna ken,’ was the 
reply; ‘they a’ speak sae proper noo—there’s nae 
telling the differ.’ 

But while the national tongue is fast disappearing 
as a spoken medium, it is still cultivated as a written 
one; and the countrymen of Burns, Fergusson, and 

seem determined to aid in establishing a 
claim for its recognition as one of the dead languages 
after it has ceased to live in the common intercourse 
of the people. What success will attend this con- 
spiracy, we cannot tell; but certain it is, that if such 
volumes as the one before us continue to be produced, 
they must form, in union with their worthy predeces- 
sors, a department of letters which, in spite of the 
difficulty of the language, the world will not willingly 
let die. Ballantine has the eye, ear, and heart of a 
true poet; but he sometimes carries what we conceive 
to be the genius of his own tongue too far. While the 
English built up their language into an elegant com- 
posite of foreign materials, their more reflective, more 
inward-looking neighbours modelled many of their 
expressions after the sights and sounds of nature and 
habit; and this latter is precisely the practice of 
Ballantine, who never stops to inquire whether a word 
has been legitimatised by authority, but takes the first 
that comes, whether a mere provincialism, or an instan- 
taneous invention of his own. This, however, is no 
stumbling-block to his countrymen, although it ren- 
ders some of his pieces difficult to strangers; but the 
beauties so thickly scattered throughout the whole 
volume disarm the mere verbal critic. These beauties 
are not of the province of poetry that belongs to 
the imagination: they have their rise in the heart, in 
thorough goodness of feeling, and that absolute truth 
of sentiment which we implicitly accept as something 
innate and eternal. This is the great distinction of 
Ballantine. In other writers, we find some pieces of 
a similar kiad, but every line of his is imbued with 
this characteristic—he looks at everything through 
the affections. 

It is difficult to select where so much is already 
familiar in music and quotation; but perhaps some 
vhich gins then of On poets 

lowing, wh sty 


Tho’ faither or mither ne’er owned her ava, 
Tho’ reared by the fremmit for fee unca sma’, 
She grew in the shade like a young lady-fern; 
For Nature was bounteous to Naebody’s Bairn. 


Tho’ toited by some, and tho’ lightlied by mair, 

She never compleened, tho’ her young heart was sair ; 
And warm virgin tears that might melted cauld airn 
Whiles glist’in the blue e’e o’ Naebody’s Bairn. 


Though nane cheered her childhood, an’ nane hailed her 


birth, 
Heaven sent her an angel to the earth ; 
And when the earth doomed in laigh nook to dern, 
Heaven couldna but tak again ‘ Naebody’s Bairn.’ 


She cam smiling sweetly as young mornin’ 

Like lown simmer gloamin’ she faded awa’, 

And lo ! how serenely that lone e’enin’ starn 

Shines on the that haps Naebody’s Bairn ! 
Such is the religious tone of thought inspired by the 
fate of one who was perhaps the child of sin as well 
as sorrow; and in another we find the same loving, 
yearning feeling directed to what all will distinguish 
as a legitimate object—the poet’s own wife: 


WIFIE, COME HAME, 
Wifie, come hame, 
My couthie wee dame ! 
O but ye’re far awa’, 
Wifie, come hame ! 
Come wi’ the young bloom o’ morn on thy 
Come wi’ the lown star o” love in thine e’e, 
Come wi’ the red cherries ripe on thy mou’, 
A’ glist wi’ balm, like the dew on the lea, 
Come wi’ the gowd tassels fringin’ thy hair, 
Come wi’ thy rose cheeks a’ dimpled wi’ glee, 
Come wi’ thy wee step, and wifie-like air, 
O quickly come, and shed blessings on me ! 


Wifie, come hame, 
My couthie wee dame! 
O my heart wearies sair, 
Wifie, come hame! 
Come wi’ our love-pledge, our dear little dawtie, 
my neck round, an’ clamb’rin’ my knee ; 
Come let me nestle and press the wee pettie, 
Gazing on ilka sweet feature o’ thee : 
O but the house is a cauld hame without ye, 
Lanely and eerie ’s the life that I dree ; 
O come awa’, an’ I’ll dance round about ye, 
Ye ll ne’er again win frae my arms till I dee. 


The poor young castaway—the sweet wee wifie— 
the old gray-haired man—all are viewed by Ballantine 
through the same medium of the affections. Ay, even 
the old gray-haired man— 


OLD AGE’S GARLAND. 


O cauld maun the heart be that’s no sct a-lowe 

When honours green wreath circles eild’s snawy pow ; 
And dim maun the e’e be that glists nae to see 

The young green buds sproutin’ frae out the auld tree. 
O ripe is the fruit on the stieve tree o” age, 

Tho’ age wad be young, an’ tho’ youth wad be sage ; 
There ’s nought half sae haly in a’ Nature's plan, 

As a white-headed, warm-hearted, couthie 


When friends in auld age hae been cronies in youth, 
On baith sides there’s honour, on baith sides there's 


truth ; 
When white pow and white pow forgather wi’ ither, 
Wha life’s stormy billows hae breastit thegither ; 
The lown lowe Virtue, Time's 
And Truth is borne upwards in Hope's loving arms ; 
For Time's but a and Life's but a span, 
But Heaven’s the hame o’ ilk couthie auld man. 


Our cabinet of the affections would be incomplete if 


¥ 
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to rest, like infants, by the murmur of the deep. gnd 7 
under the form of a mermaid with a splendid property i 
in freehold under the sea. = 
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NAEBODY’S BAIRN. 
\ She was Naebody’s Bairn, she was Naebody’s Bairn, k 
{| She had mickle to thole, she had mickle to learn, bs 
Afore a kind word or kind look she could earn, : 
For naebody cared about Naebody’s Bairn. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


we did not include in it the ‘little pet’ that crowns 
the happiness of the conjugal pair : 


THE FAITHER’S KNEE. 
Oh! happy is the mither o’ ilk little pet, 


Aye rockin’, rockin’, aye rockin’ ree, 
» Pu'ing at his stockin’, climbin’ up his knee. 


Although our wee bit biggin’ there be few who ken, 
Beneath our theekit riggin’, bien ’s the but and ben; 
Although about the creepy bairnies canna gree, 
They cuddle—when they're sleepy, on their faither’s knee. 
They ’re aye wink, winkin’, wi’ the sleepy e’e, 
Or aye jink, jinkin’, round their faither’s knee. 


Although the sun o’ simmer scarce glints through the bole, 
Oh! kindly is the glimmer o’ our candle coal ; 
bright the rays o’ glory stream frae heaven hic, 
When guid grandsire hoary bends his aged knee ; 

Baith the parents kneelin’ by their totts sae wee— 
Holy is the feeling offered on the knee. 


I ferlie gin in palace, or in lordly ha’, 
hearts are a’ as hale, as in our cot sae sma’— 


Unless her totts are cosie on their faither’s knee ? 


We conclude with a specimen of Ballantine’s songs, 
which has the true lyrical. spirit, chastened and 
hallowed by the spirit of goodness which breathes over 
the whole volume: 


Amang the wreaths o° snaw, 

Yet love here lowes wi’ purer flame 
Than lights the lordly ha’; 

For ilka shepherd’s chequered plaid 


What tho’ we’re few upon the muir, 

We lo’e each other mair, . 
And to the weary wanderin’ puir 

We've comfort aye to spare. 

The heart that feels for ither’s woes 

Can ne'er keep love awa’ ; 

' And twa young hearts, when beating close, 

never lang be twa. ‘ 


That heart 3 
Dear, dear to every mountain maid, 
Are plaid an’ bonnet 


EFFECT OF COLOUR ON HEALTH. 

It is not generally known what effect colour has upon 
health. The Rev. Mr Mitchell, in his report to the 
Committee of Council on Education, states as his opinion 
that the ill-health of the pupil-teachers and mistresses of 
schools is caused by bad ventilation and small diamond- 
windows. I perfectly agree with Mr Mitchell’s 
rvations, so far as they go; but I believe there is 
cause which assists ill- 
health in schools, and induces 
Mitchell’s as well as every 
subject. From several years’ obser- 
rooms of various sizes, used as 
females for twelve hours each day, 
I found that the workers who occupied those rooms which 
large windows with large panes of glass in the four 


sides of the room, so that the rays of the sun penetrated 
through the room during the whole day, were much more 
healthy than those who occupied rooms lighted from one 
side only, or rooms lighted through very small panes of 
glass. I observed another singular ly, that 
the workers who occupied one room were very cheerful 
and healthy, while the workers who occupied another 
similar room, and who were employed on the same kind 
of work, were all inclined to melancholy, and complained 
of pains in the forehead and eyes, and were often ill and 
unable to work. Upon examining the two rooms, I found 
they were both equally well ventilated and lighted; I 
could not discover anything about the drainage of the 
premises that could affect the one room more than the 
other; but 1 observed that the room occupied by the 
cheerfal workers was wholly whitewashed, and the room 
occupied by the melancholy workers was coloured with 
yellow ochre. I had the yellow ochre all washed off, and 
the wall and ceilings whitewashed. The workers ever 
after felt more cheerful and healthy. After making this 
discovery, I extended. my observations to a smaller 
number of rooms and garrets, and found without excep- 
tion that the occupiers of whitewashed rooms were 


much more healthy than the occupiers of yellow or buff | 
coloured rooms; and wherever I succeeded in inducing | 
the occupiers of yellow or buff coloured rooms to change 


the colour for whitewash, I always found a correspond- 
ing improvement in the health and spirits of the occupiers. 
From these observations, I would respectfully drop a 
hint to the authorities of schools, asylums, and hospitals, to 


the -colour of the interior 


of their 
Wiis Burys, Ely. 


KEEPING FLIES OUT OF HOUSES. 


eschew yellow, buff, or anything approaching to yellow, as | 
build 


In 1836, Mr Spence communicated to the 7'ransactions | 


of the Ei ical Society the means of excluding flies 
from a room with unclosed windows, by covering the 
openings of such windows with a net made of white or 
light-coloured thread, with meshes an inch or more in 


diameter. Now, there was no physical obstacle whatever | 


to the entrance of the flies, every separate mesh being 
not merely large enough to admit one fly, but several, 
even with expanded wings, to pass through at the same 


moment; consequently, both as to the free admission of | 


air and of the flies, there was, practically, no greater 
impediment than if the windows were entirely open; the 
flies being excluded simply from some dread of venturing 
across this thread-work. The only condition is, that the 


light enter the room on one side only; for if there be a | 


thorough light from an window, the flies will 


pass through the net. Mr Spence first saw this mode | 


practised near Florence by a gentleman who had seen it 
adopted in the monastery either of Camaldoli or La Verna. 


A passage in Herodotus, book ii, chap. 95, records that _ 


the fishermen in his time were similarly protected from 


gnats when asleep, by covering themselves with their | 
casting-nets, through the meshes of which the gnats | 
would not pass. Thus Herodotus is as correct in this | 


as Geoffrey St Hilaire shewed him to be in the 


passage 
history of a bird (Charadrius Egypticus of Hasselquist) | 


taking the gnats out of the mouth of the crocodile, which 
was deemed a mere fable until confirmed by the evidence 


of St Hilaire when in Egypt.— Timbs's Things Not Generally | 
Known. 


LORD HOLLAND. 

The eccentric Lord Holland, of the reign of William 
IIL, used to give his horses a weekly concert in a covered 
gallery, s ly erected for the purpose. He maintained 
that it red their hearts and improved their temper, 
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THE GRAY HILL PLAID. 
Tho’ cauld and drear our muirland hame | Parisi 
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